GREAT BRITAIN AND THE NEW WORLD
course of action. During the past two years, however,
the British government has gone farther than most of
its predecessors in defining the vital interests of Great
Britain, and certainly farther than the Liberal govern-
ment of the pre-war period, some of whose Ministers
were informed of the irrevocability of the arrange-
ments with France only shortly before the actual out-
break of war. In November 1936 Mr. Anthony Eden
announced that the defence of Great Britain herself
and of the British Empire, and of France and Belgium
against unprovoked attacks, were cases in which Great
Britain would take up arms, and a little later he added
that free passage through the Mediterranean and the
exclusion of all other big powers from the Eastern
shores of the Red Sea were important British interests.
This might have been sufficient in 1914, but the world
situation has changed since then and the definition
leaves much in doubt.
The ambiguity of British foreign policy is due to
the circumstance we have just mentioned. Because
British interests are so widespread and because the
British government must reckon with the possibility
that they may be attacked or threatened at several
points simultaneously, making it inevitable under
certain circumstances that one interest should be
neglected in favour of another, it carefully avoids
committing itself in advance. And in addition it finds
this ambiguity valuable in itself because it is calculated
to make an enemy uncertain by leaving him in the
dark as to Great Britain's real intentions. In order
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